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TIN PAN ALLEY — Asia’s refugees are marvelously resourceful. These 
Hong Kong folk have made a dormitory out of an alley property entrance. 
A handy tin pan lifts this mother’s head to the level of the cement step. 


People said its entrance was hidden under the old miser’s bed. 


BY ARTHUR F. 


M@ MANY YEARS ago, gold was dis- 
covered in the river bed near the 
little town of Gualleco, in Chile. 
People came from far and wide to 
make their fortunes. But washing 
gold from the river sands was slow 
work, and deposits were merely | 
what the river had carried down 
from the mountains. In time it was 
not worth the trouble because the 
results were so meager. Most of the 
people moved away. 

| Of the few who remained, there 
| was one who prospered when every- 
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one else had difficulty making ends 
meet. He was Don Luis Castro, who 
was said to be an exceedingly rich 
man. Doubtless he must have dis- 
covered a lode on his property. No- 
body knew this for certain but be- 
cause he allowed no one to enter his 
house people surmised that the open- 
ing of the mine must be right under 
his bed. That rumor was circulated 
for years. What is more, Don Luis 
never denied it. People considered 
him a miser and were jealous of him 
and his wealth. He in turn had noth- 
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ing to do with any of his nosy 
neighbors. 

One day Don Luis fell gravely ill, 
and a servant was sent to the village 
to call the priest in order to give 
Don Luis the 
Last Sacra- 
ments. 

“Now,” said 
the country 
folk, “‘we shall 
know at last the 
secret of Don 
Luis’ hidden 
mine. For surely he will tell the 
Padre all about the source of his 
wealth, and certainly the Padre will 
relay the news to us.” 

The Padre administered the Last 
Rites to the dying Don Luis Castro. 
After the ceremonies, the old man 
felt like talking. In the course of 
their conversation, the subject of 
the legendary gold mine came up, 
without any prompting on the 
Padre’s part. 

“Most likely, Padre, you have 
heard people say that I am a rich 
man; that I have the entrance to a 
fabulously rich gold mine hidden 
right here on the premises.”” Don 
Luis laughed, a hard, high laugh. 
The sound reverberated through 
the big high-ceilinged bedroom. 

“In a way, it is true,” said the 
sick man. “I do have a sort of gold 
mine on my estate. Come! I want 
you to see what I mean.” 

With difficulty, Don Luis pushed 
back the covers and rose from his 
sick bed. He motioned for his cane 
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and, leaning. on it, led the priest 
out of the bedroom through a corri- 
dor. Finally they came to a veranda 
at the back of the big house. 

“Look, Padre. There is my gold 
mine,” he said. 
His finger 
pointed to a 
large grove of 
lemon trees. All 
were laden with 
fruit. 

The Padre 
began to under- 
stand. Anyone who has read about 
gold rushes knows that there are 
two types of men attracted to gold 
fields. One group is intent on get- 
ting rich quick; they want to dis- 
cover rich veins and make a quick 
killing. Another group of persons 
drawn to bonanza locations are 
those bent on making profits of a 
different sort. They open stores and 
supply the practical everyday needs 
of the miners. More often than not, 
these men make larger fortunes 
than do the miners. 

It was easy to see that Don Luis 
had not come to this region to search 
for gold. He had. looked over the 
Gualleco region in the early days 
and had come to a conclusion. The 
upshot was that he had planted a 
large orchard of lemon trees. Ex- 
amination of the soil had convinced 
Don Luis that it had excellent possi- 
bilities in this direction. In a little 
valley at the foot of a mountain, he 
had planted his grove. 

While everyone else was search- 
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ing for gold, Don Luis’ trees had 
grown wonderfully well and had 
produced excellent crops of lemons 
year after year. These he sent by ox- 
cart to the large markets in Curico 
and Talca. He was well paid for 
his trouble; over the years Don 
Luis had accumulated a sizable 
fortune from his lemon grove. 

The gold mine of Don Luis was 
completely a figment of the popular 
imagination. As far as mined gold 
was concerned, he had no more 
than his neighbors. But he had a lot 


more enterprise and foresight. 


Leaning on his cane and helped 
by the Padre, Don Luis slowly made 
his way back to the bedroom. The 
old man got back into bed and the 
priest did what he could to make the 
man more comfortable. Finally it 
came time for him to leave; he gave 
Don Luis the last blessing. 

The neighbors were in for a sur- 
prise. For the Padre went about his 
business, not telling them a word of 
what he had found out about Don 
Luis’ fortune. 

I imagine the good Padre rea- 
soned this way. The only color of 
gold Don Luis had seen was the 
color of ripe lemons; the wealth he 
was supposed to have acquired by 
mining gold right under his bed- 
room, he had earned by his own 
initiative and industry. What’s the 
use of trying to explain this to the 
people? They would be slow to be- 


» lieve that a lemon grove could mean 


wealth. 

Not long after that Don Luis died. 
To this day the people of Gualleco 
believe that he had a gold mine but 
deliberately concealed the opening 
so that no one else might profit. g 
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WHAT'S IN 
A NAME? 


@ visirons to Villa Maria, 
the Maryknoll hestel for uni- 
versity students in Kyoto, 
Japan, are surprised to hear 
that the thirty students living 
there have Catholic names. 

‘* Are they all Christians?” 
the visitors ask. 

Father Murrett, the Direc- 
tor, says “‘Not yet.” He ex- 
plains the names this way. If 
a boy’s name is The Philoso- 
od in Japanese, he becomes 

homas or Aquinas. The 
Kind Son becomes Clement, 
and Great Wealth is Richard. 
Then, too, names are given 
for the saints of the days on 
which the boys were born: 
September 12 is the Feast of 
the Holy Name of Mary — 
hence Mario; June 24, John 
Baptist; and so on. 

Best of all, the students are 
so proud of their names that 
no one is called by a nick- 
name. As each feast day is 
celebrated, the boys them- 
selves learn all they can about 
their patrons. Father Murrett 
dreads the day when a stu- 
dent will say he was born on 
May 16—he fears they might 
look at him as they call, 
“*Ubaldi!”’ 


























JOY WINS 


BISHOP PAUL FURUYA SAYS 







IN JAPA 





Fifty-four years of age, Bishop Furuya spends much of his 
time preaching and lecturing. His men—the majority are 
Maryknollers—refer to him as the Bishop Sheen of Japan. 
In the last three years his diocese has had 4,770 baptisms, 
The following interview with Bishop Furuya is by Father 
Arthur F. Dempsey, Maryknoller from Peekskill, N. Y., 
who stopped in Japan enroute to his work among refugees 


in Hong Kong. 





Q Your Excellency, how long have 
you been Bishop of Kyoto? 

A I was consecrated Bishop on 
September 25, 1951, by the Inter- 
nuncio, Archbishop de Furstenberg. 

Q Are you a first generation Chris- 
tian, Your Excellency? 

A Asmy grandfather wasa Chris- 
tian, I am a third generation Chris- 
tian. My grandfather had the desire 
to learn something about foreign 
ways so he went to Tokyo to learn 
French culture there under the 
French Fathers. Accompanying him 
was a gentleman by the name of 
Hara; my grandfather and this Mr. 
Hara were both baptized by the 
French Fathers. Mr. Hara later 
entered politics and became the 
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Premier of Japan, but he was assas- 
sinated. He had given up his re. 
ligion before this however. But after 
baptism my grandfather became a 
catechist for the French Fathers. | 
was born in Wakayama and when! 
was two years old my parents went 
to Kobe to work for Father Fage. 
Both of my parents assisted Father 
Fage for forty years and when the 
city of Kobe was bombed during 
the last war, an incendiary bomb 
hit the church in which my parents 
and Father Fage had taken refuge. 
They died together kneeling before 
the alt.:r of Our Blessed Mother. 

Q Where in Japan is the diocese of 
Kyoto located? 

A It is in the center of Japan. 
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Q What is the size of your Diocese, 
Your Excellency? 

A 45,402 square miles, about the 
size of Pennsylvania. 

Q What is the entire population of 
the area? 

A A little more than five million 
people. 

Q And what is the Catholic popu- 
lation? 

A A few over eight thousand. 

Q How many Communities of priests 
and Sisters have you in the diocese of 
Kyoto? 

A Six Communities of foreign 
priests, numbering seventy-two 
priests in all; and nine Communities 
of Sisters with 112 Sisters; 43 of 
whom are native Sisters. 
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Bishop Furuya presides at a solemn ceremony in his cathedral church in Kyoto. 
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Q How many Japanese priests are 
there in the diocese of Kyoto? 

A I have six Japanese priests. 

Q How many native seminarians 
have you, Your Excellency? 

A Ihave fourteen major seminar- 
ians and eight minor seminarians. 

Q Is there any special history at- 
tached to the founding of Christianity 
in Kyoto? 

A When you were in my Cathe- 
dral you may have noticed that 
small black statue of Our Blessed 
Mother that stands on a pedestal in 
front of Our Blessed Mother’s altar. 
There is an interesting history at- 
tached to that statue. If you were to 
turn over that statue you would find 
engraved on the bottom these words: 
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“S. Fr. Xav. vovit 1550; Pius P. P. 1X 
benedixit 1865.” 

You see, St. Francis Xavier 
arrived in Japan at Kagoshima for 
the first time in 1549. Kyoto was 
then the capital and home of the 
Emperor. St. Francis Xavier had 
intended to build a church in the 
capital city im honor of Our Blessed 
Mother and to spread the Faith in 
this important city, but due to 
political insecurity and wars at the 
time, he was unable to do either. 
The Saint wrote about Kyoto to 
Spain and this letter appears in a 
Jesuit history book. 

Father Roban of the Busancon 
diocese in France read this letter and 
was deeply moved by it and decided 
to have a statue of Our Blessed 





Mother madeandsent to Kyoto. The 
bronze statue was modeled after a 
picture on a holy card that St. Fran- 
cis brought to Japan with him. The 
statue was blessed by Pius IX in 
1865 and Father Roban sent the 
statue to Japan, asking that it be 
buried in a mountain overlooking 
the city, so that Our Blessed Mother 
could look down upon the city of 
Kyoto; with the prayer that it 
would soon become a Catholic city. 

The statue and letter were sent 
to Father Jera in Yokohama, but 
since the Paris Fathers had not yet 
begun work in Kyoto the statue was 
not buried there for some time. In 
the year 1873, however, it was bur- 
ied on Shogunzuka Mountain in 
Kyoto by a Father Bikuru. Later on, 
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Father Villion undertook to build a 
church in Kyoto which he completed 
in 1894. He heard about the statue 
and hired many laborers to dig and 
search for it. After many days of 
diligent search, he found the buried 
statue and named it Our Lady of 
the Capital. 

Q Weren't some of the Japanese 
martyrs from Kyoto? 

A The first martyrs of Japan 
numbered 26 and were martyred at 
Nagasaki; twenty of these were from 
this Kyoto territory. While Kyoto 
was the old capital, yet Nagasaki 
was the place where the criminals of 
the Empire were executed. So these 
twenty Kyoto Christians were made 
to walk to Nagasaki and after suffer- 
ing many tortures on the journey, 
they were put to death with the 
others on Tateyama Mountain. 

Q Isn’t your church in Kyoto quite 
old? 

A Of all the churches in Japan, 
with a history of over 60 years, only 
two remain, one at Oura in Naga- 
saki and this church here in Kyoto, 
which was built in the 1890’s. It 
was at the Oura church that the old 
Christians who had remained faith- 
ful from the time of St. Francis 
Xavier were discovered about a 
hundred years ago. And both the 
Oura church and my cathedral 
have famous statues of Our Blessed 
Mother. 

Q What has been the progress.of the 
Church here in the past three years? 

A In the past three years we 
have baptized 4,770 Christians, and 
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this year we expect about 2,000. 

Q Why do the Japanese become good 
Christians? 

A The Japanese make good 
Christians because they have a high 
regard for the natural law and pos- 
sess many natural virtues. When the 
supernatural virtues are imposed 
upon such a foundation, one can 
expect to have good Christians. 

Relative to this topic, I’d like to 
say this: that from the Meji period 
on, many philosophies have come 
to Japan, mostly from the West. 
Such philosophies are those of Kant 
and Schopenhauer; and they have 
created doubts, confusion and preju- 
dices in the Japanese mind and as 
such have been obstacles to the 
progress of Christianity in Japan. 
When people overcome this confu- 
sion by listening to enlightened lec- 
tures such as we try to give, they 
are likely to enter the Church. 

Q Do you lose many Christians by 
apostasy or lukewarmness? 

A In my twenty-five years of the 
priesthood I have known of two 
apostates and one of these later re- 
pented and returned to the Church. 
So I would venture to say that there 
are scarcely any apostates in Japan. 
As far as lukewarmness is concerned, 
we Jose about ten per cent. You see, 
sometimes we have Christians who 
have embraced Catholicism because 
of friends and for sentimental rea- 
sons. Then when they move to some 
other territory, it sometimes hap- 
pens that they become lukewarm 
and fall away from their religion 
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because they have gotten away from 
their friends, and familiar habits. 

Q In China, Your Excellency, entire 
clans sometimes become Catholic simply 
because members of it have. Do you have 
such clan conversions here? 

A No, we do not have clan con- 
versions. The only thing resembling 
the clan conversion is the village 
conversion where a_ considerable 
number of villagers of different 
family names have come into the 
Church at one time, and even thisis a 
rare occurrence. The only instance 
that comes to mind is that of Saga 
Mura in this diocese, where about 
one-half of the villagers, or 850 
people have come into the Church. 


He discovered this crucifix which 
helped underground Christians keep 
the Faith 250 years without priests. 





Q What particular method do you 
Jind best for making conversions? 

A The best way is to make well 
instructed and fervent Christians 
when you do make them. They in 
turn bring their friends to the 
Church. If a person here hasn’t a 
good Catholic friend, then it is diffi- 
cult to Christianize that person. So 
you might say that unless a Japa- 
nese has a good Catholic friend 
either he won’t come near us or 
if that friend should depart for other 
climes, he will not continue to come. 

Q I understand, Your Excellency, 
that all over Fapan this year, the num- 
ber of converts is expected to be less than 
in previous years. To what do you 
attribute this? 

A The reasons for the expected 
decrease in the number of converts 
are perhaps many, but the three 
principal ones are the following: 
First: Since the regaining of inde- 
pendence a movement is on foot to 
revive the former national religion 
of Japan which was abolished by the 
Occupation Forces. This movement 
has found favor with some people 
and they are willing to try it out, 
with the result that those who favor 
it are being kept away from the 
Catholic Church. Second: You must 
remember that when Americans 


came immediately after the end of ¥ 


the war, the men who came were 
kind, and good men and soon won 
the respect of the Japanese people. 
So much so that when a group 
would leave for America, the Japa- 


nese people would send a delegation © 
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to see them off. These men built up 
areputation for things foreign. Later 
on, however, a crowd of playboy 
soldiers came over here and gave a 
bad example. So the Japanese have 
lost some of their respect for the for- 
eigner and things foreign. And that 
is why they are not as interested as 
previously. Third: At present there 
is evidence of a degree of moral 
decay in Japan, especially among 
the young people. Perhaps because 
their future seems so uncertain they 


' have adopted the idea, “Let’s for- 


get about the future, let’s enjoy the 
present to the full.” The resulting 
spirit of loose moral living makes 
it difficult for those who have been 
affected by it to adopt the divinely 
revealed doctrines and strict moral 





Japanese Catholics warm to the pageantry of a solemn religious procession. 





code inculcated by the Church. 

Q How would you like to develop 
your diocese, Your Excellency? What 
plans do you have for the future? ~ 

A I would like to have a real 
Catholic Center where I could ac- 
commodate 300 people for a lecture 
that would dispel their doubts and 
scatter their false beliefs. I haven’t 
such a place now. And I would like 
to use that Center as a student cen- 
ter too. I have a Catholic Students’ 
Federation here and it has over 300 
members, but these students have 
no place to meet. 

Q Why don’t you build that center? 

A I haven’t the funds. If I had 
sufficient funds for my diocese I 
would employ more and better 
catechists, too. 




















Q What lecture work do you do, 
Bishop? 4 

A In the past I have lectured or 
preached fifteen times a week and 
each lecture took one and one-half 
to two hours. The press of work has 
become so heavy though that I have 
cut my lectures to nine a week. 

Q Would it be possible to appear on 
TV and radio here as Bishop Sheen does 
in the United States? 

A Inthe past we hired radio time 
for fifteen minutes a week and all 
the priests in turn took part in this 
broadcasting. At the present time, 
however, TV and radio in Japan 
are not exactly ready for Bishop 
Sheen’s type of work. The people 
here want music and plays more 
than they do advertising. And to get 
on TV here as Bishop Sheen is in 
the States would require a sponsor 
for which TV here is not yet suffi- 
ciently developed. 

Q What do you think is the future 
of the Church here in Japan, Your 
Excellency? 

A lam very optimistic about the 
future of the Church in Japan. And 
the more good missioners we can 
obtain for Japan, the more progress 
the Church will make, for the peo- 
ple are for the most part of good 
heart. If you compare the present 
with times immediately after the 
war, it is true that at present there 
is some repugnance for things for- 
eign. But when you have people of 
good heart, a gradual increase in 
the number of Christians can be 
made and the Church will flourish. 
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Q Do you think communism will have ‘ 
any effect upon the Church in Japan? 


A I think that the Church doesn't - 


have to worry too much about com- 
munism here because the people as 
a whole do not like communism. 
Communists have disappeared from 
the Government. And while it is 
true that certain elements among 
the people and particularly among 
the students have taken up commu- 
nism, it is because they do not know 
the Church. If I can get the Com- 
munists to learn something about 
the Church, I’m sure they will cease 
to be Communists. Many young 
people shout about communism and 
at graduation they revert to the 
status of ordinary Japanese citizens 
and as such have no use for com- 
munism. I don’t believe that there 
is any danger of the Communists 
taking over Japan as they did 
China. ; 

Q I see that the motto on your coat of 
arms is ““Gaudete in Domino’ (Rejoice 
in the Lord). Why? 

A I like to smile at others and 
laugh with them and I think that 
the spirit of joy is the real Christian 


attitude. I try always to make peo- 


ple happy and I find that the best 
way to do that is to be happy my- 
self. Ifa pagan has a joyous spirit, it 
is easier to make a Christian out of 
him. I feel that we must always 
rejoice, we must always rejoice in 
God for all that He has given us 
and made us. And that is why I 
picked “‘Gaudete in Domino’’ for my 
motto. | 
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| BY JEROME P. GARVEY, M.M. 








B onE of the activities of our little 
parish of Fatima in Talca, Chile, 
isa club for young men, organized 
in an effort to win them back to the 


| practice of their Faith. Perhaps the 


most active member of the group is 
Francisco Concha, twenty years of 
age and a bricklayer by trade. 
Every member of the Concha fam- 
ily has a story worth telling. The 
father is a Communist; the mother 
is indifferent. Graciela is a teacher. 
Clara is studying in normal school 
and all confused about her religion; 
Carlos is in high school, trying to 
find himself; Pepe is always getting 
into trouble and just becoming an 
altar boy. He is the only one of the 
family to attend a Catholic school 





—that’s because he’s left-handed 
and they made life too tough for 
him anywhere else. 

Francisco has an interesting his- 
tory. Educated in a public school 
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and forced by circumstances to go 
to work as soon as he had completed 
the primary grades, he has not re- 
mained content with his lot. He was 
one of the first to propose the club 
some years ago, when boys of his 
age discovered that the only such 
group in the neighborhood included 
older men and was more given to 
drinking and fighting than to foot- 
ball. 

The start was made, and today 
the club counts forty-four young 
men in its ranks. Not all are men of 
high virtue, but they are at least 
removed for a time from dangerous 
companions. 

Such activities as football and 
ping-pong are the main features of 
the club. Francisco, as may be sup- 
posed, is at the top of the list in 
all events. Checkers and dominos 
were Francisco’s suggestion for those 
waiting their turn at the ping-pong 








table and the outdoor tennis court. 

One of the patios of the school 
had served as basketball court. 
Francisco saw that it was ideal for 
tennis as well and would provide 
another source 
upon which to 
expend energy. 
The parish has 
two rackets; one 
of the members 
has three tennis 
balls; but there 
was no net. 
That did not 
daunt Francisco; he offered to make 
one. He had already knitted a ping- 
pong net, which after nearly three 
years’ use is still good as new. So 
the job was given to him. Asked 
about the cost of the string that 
would go into the making of a net, 
he said that it wouldn’t cost a penny. 

The months have passed, and 
from time to time the net, in process 
of being knitted, has emerged to 
serve for an hour or two of practice. 
Each time it was a bit larger, but it 
is evident that the size and color of 
the string varied as progress was 
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on the treasury to buy any String, 
Something of a mystery here. 
But truth has a way of comi 
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Every gift to Maryknoll may be de- 
ducted from your Federal income 
Tax, according to the law, provided 
your total donations to charity do 
not exceed 20 per cent of your 
adjusted gross income. 


co’s younge 
brother, 


working in the cemetery. Each day, 
after the many funerals, the basketsf\ 
of flowers and wreaths are gathered 
up for disposal. In every wreath or 
basket there are bits of string usedf\ 
to hold the flowers in place. For 
Francisco, these bits meant string 
for the net. Each day he came home, 
his pockets bulging with string. That 
explains the colors in the net heis 
making. One wonders if he medi- 
tates on the future life as he works 
away. Perhaps his net making will 
serve other purposes as well as help 
club members. 





“T HAVE been more than half way round the world. I have 
burned under the sun of India, wilted in the humid heat of 
the Malayan jungle. I have shivered in the icy winds of 
Korea. Hong Kong, Japan and Indonesia — in all those 
places I have observed different customs and costumes. I have heard tongues 
and accents which have fascinated my uncomprehending ears. All my senses 
told me: ‘You are a stranger here. These are alien tongues. These are not your 
people. You are very far from home.’ Yet never, I assure you, did I for a single 
moment feel lonely. In all these places I met men and women of different colors, 
different races, different traditions, but all of them were my brethren and my 
children, sprung from the same home, fellow members of the household of the 


Faith.”’ 


— Bishop John C. Heenan (England) 
MARYKNOLL 





(ne Salted Herring 


BY AKITSUGU SEKIDO 


@ ONE DAY when I was a prisoner of war in the Soviet 
Union, I was detailed, together with three others, to 
collect gravel. As I was assigned to guard the shovels, 
I waited apart while the others worked. 

As I sat on the ground, I noticed a middle-aged 
woman walking toward me from the direction of the 
market, on her way home after getting her rations. 
While looking furtively around, she came within a 
couple of yards to me. Then she squatted down, hur- 
riedly took one salted herring from her meager rations, 
and thrust it toward me after looking around once 
more. 

‘Hurry and eat it! Hurry!” she urged. 

Taken by surprise I did not know what to do. Again 
she told me to eat the fish in a hurry. We were always 
hungry in camp, and even ate the roots of grass, so I 
took the herring and thanked her. She hurried away 
without looking back. 

I often heard about sharing the last piece of bread. 
But I never dreamed that it would be done to me by a 
stranger, a member of another race, one with whom 
we were at war. 

Through the ages, the leaders readily make enemies. 
But the masses are able to find the foundation for 
peace, although they be of different nationality and 
race. They are able to find joy in life through a single 
salted herring, without giving thought to whether the 
other person is friend or foe. 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORN 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryk r 


We have a beautiful example of 
perfect tact and balance in the life 
of Edel Quinn. Miss Quinn left Ire- 
land for Africa at the age of twenty- 
eight; and after nine years promot- 
ing the Legion of Mary, she went to 
God. Her life betrayed a unity and 
a simplicity that are admirable. Her 
zeal for souls was extraordinary. 
When one realizes the extent of her 
travels in Kenya, Tanganyika, Zan- 
zibar and other places, one wonders 
how a person with a weak body such 
as she had could have endured it. 

Bishop Heffernan, formerly in 
Nairobi, had this to say of her: 
“After a year of Miss Quinn’s work, 
the atmosphere of my diocese had 
changed. It was impossible to speak 
to her without knowing that she was 
profoundly united with God. Her 
coming among us was a direct and 
special favor from God for my Vicar- 
iate. God’s hand was visible there.” 

The present Ordinary of Nairobi, 
Archbishop McCarthy, had this to 
say of her: “Miss Quinn is an ex- 
traordinary individual, coura- 
geous, zealous and optimistic. She 
wanders around in a dilapidated 
Ford, having for sole companion an 
African driver. When she returns 
home, she will be qualified to speak 
about the missions. .. having really 
more experience than any single 
missionary I know.” 

Archbishop Riberi, then Nuncio 
in East Africa, said: “‘Hidden in the 
depths of the African bush, Edel 
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Quinn was helping, without kno 
ing it, to save China. She is destineg 
by sheer force of example to influ 
ence the course of history.” 


It was Edel Quinn's pioncering i 
Legion of Mary work that inf 
enced the start of the Legion ig 
China. Her counterparts in Ching 
today are helping to keep the Faith 
alive in that afflicted land. 

Father Joseph Sweeney described 
to me his visit with Frank Duff, the 
founder of the Legion of Mary: “It} 
was at a fireside in a back street in 
Dublin that I learned most about 
China, from a quiet man who had 
never seen the Far East. He thinks) 
that China is the most strategi 
country on earth, and he kno 
more about world strategy than any, 
other man I have met. He was well 
aware that the Red tide had overs 
whelmed a quarter of the globe’ 
populace, liquidating all oppositiony 

“When I told him about my lepef 
Legionnaries standing rocklike) 
above this flood of blood, it was no 
surprise to him. He told of many 
like instances in all parts of China. 

“Mr. Duff concluded our talk 
with the incredible words: “We have 
beaten them already.’ ” 
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THE FIRST Formosan Sisterhood has been 


fecture. Monsignor William Kupfer (cen- 
ter) received the vows of the six novices. 


A PHOTO STORY BY FRANCIS LYNCH, M.M. 
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established in Maryknoll’s Taichung Pre- ~ 
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Every aay the Formosan version of our Good Humor man stops at the mis- 


sion te sell his ice cream. The girls (below) are on their way to a sodality 
meeting. Here’s a bouncing new member (right) of our Tienchung parish. 
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Besides his regular parish duties, Father John Drew operates a 
kindergarten. He and two teachers supervise play activities. 











a The Church on Formosa is experiencing rapid growth. Services 
es, are often held in temporary buildings. This choir sings outdoors. 














Missioners on Formosa are largely expellees from Red China. They fear 
that their new day may too soon end with another Communist invasion. 






“MARY, MOTHER OF MISSIONS, 
JESUS, SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD, 


—- YOU AND US- 


You know yourself and what good you do. 
| Today every lover of God should stand up 


( ' and be counted. 


You know us and what we do. But for 
_every Maryknoller in mission lands, there 


are many Communists bidding for converts 


’ to their regime of hate. 


Multiply your good deeds by helping us 
| train good people to teach Our Lord’s doc- 
| trine of love. In mission lands these people 
_ are called catechists. They work full time 
_ teaching the Catholic religion. We can sup- 
| port one for $20 a month. Would you like 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


_ | wish to pay a catechist's salary for 


" month(s). | enclose $ 




















First Furrow 


Eight lay apostles help bring new life into the jungle, 


BY DONALD L. HESSLER, M.M. 


@ wE crowded into the back of Joe’s 
pick-up truck. Among the dozen of 
us were the political, educational 
and religious heads of our pueblo. 
In the cab at Joe’s side were his wife, 
Theresa, with their two babies, and 
Dona Jenoveva who had the tamales 
hot and ready for the feast after- 
wards. 

I should mention that Joe and 
Theresa are among the eight lay 
missioners working with us as a team 
here in Middle America. They were 
marriedin Brooklyn, N. Y., twoyears 
ago. Theirs was an apostolic wed- 
ding; both were determined to be 
foreign missioners. They even went 
so far, in their humble boldness, as 
to suggest among friends that at the 
shower any gifts be of a stringless, 
paper-weight nature, suitable for 
long distance traveling. People 
responded generously. Everybody 
loves young missioners. 

The paper was soon exchanged 
for the pick-up and a lot of practical 
things like carpenter, mechanical 
and agricultural tools, a small elec- 
tric plant and a pair of goats as 
a permanent milk supply for the 
prayed-for babies. The first stop 
was New Mexico. That took a year: 
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lay apostolate training, getting a 
working knowledge of Spanish, 
doing any kind of job for a living, 
receiving from God a new apostle, 
Antonia. Ten months ago, the Shelzi 
family arrived, pick-up, nanny goat 
(Billy died on the way), tools and all. 
Antonia is walking now, and talk- 
ing, especially to her new brother, 
Joseito, in a most interesting and un- 
intelligible Spanish-English hodge- 
ge. 

But back to our bouncing ride in 
the pick-up — bouncing until it 
sank twice into the rich soft earth. 
The political, educational and reli- 
gious heads got down and pushed 
with everybody else. Arriving at the 
ranch, we witnessed a sight never 
before experienced in this part of 
the world: a tractor clearing sev- 
eral acres for cultivation, clearing 
them of stumps and roots and stone. 

Century after century, the poor 
milpero has had to cut by hand his 
own little wedge into the jungle. 
He lets it dry, burns it, and then 
after the rain comes, plants his 
corn and beans with a pointed stick. 
Joe and the team feel that most of 
the region’s tragic health and eco- 
nomic problems will be solved only 
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by facing squarely our agricultural 
problems. So by dint of pleading, 
praying and pleasant demanding, 
Joe finally has his tractor to pull out 
stumps and plow the first furrow in 
this part of 
God’s green 
earth in Middle 
America. 

It was the last 
of the three 
Rogation Days 
(when the 
whole. Church 
thinks of the farmer and follows him 
to his fields to bless them) that we 
gathered there next to the tractor, 
our feet planted in the rich virginal 
loam. The Padre blessed, the mayor 
and schoolmaster spoke — spoke in 
high praise of Joe and the Church’s 
program. 

We sang the Benedicite — many 
knowing it by heart from commu- 
nity Lauds on Sunday: “Bless the 
Lord, every drop of rain and mois- 
ture: let the earth, too, bless the 
Lord; bless the Lord, every growing 
thing that the earth yields.” 

And of course Dona Jenoveva was 
right there with her tamales still hot 
in their banana skins. 

The whole thing was well 
planned. No sooner had everyone 
eaten two or three big tamales, and 
filled in the remaining corners with 
fresh pineapple and mamé (quite dif- 
ferent from peaches), than there was 
a quiet, smiling invitation. 

Who could say no? This was a 
community experiment. Again 


Conquista, Bolivia. 
especially made for the occasion. 
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EVERY FRIDAY OF 1955 


each Maryknoll priest will offer his 
Mass for you; each Brother and 
seminarian will offer his Holy Com- 
munion and Rosary for you, too. 
All of us will pray for you daily. 





there was no respect of persons. The 
town’s mayor, professor and priest 
rolled up their sleeves once more to 
join the others and do what the trac- 
tor didn’t: carry off the smaller roots 
and sticks and 
stones, leaving 
the precious 
black earth 
ready for seed- 
ing. It was a 
day’s contribu- 
tion of self, 
which neither 
God nor neighbor will forget. The 
truck got us home in time to bathe 
— everyone takes a bath daily in 
these parts — and prepare for eve- 
ning Mass, preceded by a procession, 
and blessing of soil and seed which 
the milperos had brought. 

A credit union was formed over a 
year ago and there is a growing con- 
fidence among the people that it is 
an answer to one of their economic 
headaches. Before that, the milpero 
sweated out his harvest and ended 
up selling his corn for less than it 
cost him to get it to market because 
there was a glut of corn on the mar- 
ket at the time. Yet he had to have 
the money to pay bills that had been 
mounting since the last harvest. 
When he went to buy it back six 
months later, he had to pay three 
or four times as much. The corn 
co-operative now buys the corn at 
a just price and sells it on the retail 
market months later at a fair profit. 
The profit is returned to the mil- 
peros in the form of dividends. g 


Tue children attacked their First Communion breakfast with gusto, here in 
They licked off the jam before eating the delicious bread 


— Christopher W. Gibbons 
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The Irishman 


When two stubborn men meet 


more than sparks come from it. 


BY ROBERT E. KEARNS, M.M. 


_ @ rr was our first year at the new 


camp site on Peru’s Pacific Coast. 


We had arrived that morning from 


Arequipa, and the day had been 
spent carrying supplies and equip- 
ment from town down to our new 
location on the beach. 

He came over that evening witha 
young friend of his. We were having 
supper when we saw them walking 
down the road. His red face burned 
in the sun; his shining bald pate was 


& fringed with grey; smiling blue eyes 


and a pleasant Irish brogue, be- 
trayed his nationality. 

After the greetings were over, the 
young lad with him said to me: 
‘Hey Father, you’ll have to go to 
work on the Irishman here. He 
hasn’t been to confession for more 
than twenty years!” 

There was an awkward silence for 
a few moments. “We'll see,” I re- 
plied. ‘““We are going to be here for 
eight weeks. That will give you 
about seven and a half weeks to get 
ready. What do you say, friend?” 
I asked. 

“No, sir, Father! I’ve been away 
from the sacraments for too long,” 
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he answered and he was serious. 
“We'll see,” was my only reply. 
I didn’t realize that my words 
were a Challenge until three days 
later. | was returning from town on 
Sunday morn- 


Erin remained unmoved. Like the 
others he kept reminding me of our 
first meeting and how little time 
remained. 

It was Sunday of the final week. 
We would be 
leaving cainp 


ing, after hav- 
ing celebrated 
Mass, and 
stopped to chat 


A HARP WITHOUT STRINGS 


is useless; but a gift without strings 
is extra welcome, for it can be used 


on Wednesday. 
The Irishman 
came over that 








with some of the night, to pay us 
people I met on 2 oe 5 saan 3 a final visit and 
the street. stringless gifts. to say good-by. 

“TI hear the Reminiscing 


Irishman has only seven more weeks 
before going to confession, Father,” 
one of them told me. 

“How come?” I asked. 

“Well, Father, he told everybody 
in town that a priest at camp with 
an Irish name told him to get ready 
for confession before the season is 
over!” 

I hadn’t put it quite so bluntly 
but I guess my words amounted to 
the same thing. 

I recommended the case to Our 
Lady of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Every day I.remembered this 
intention at Mass. Every other day, 
it seemed, the people were remind- 
ing me of the passage of time. 

“Only six weeks to go, Father. 
How are you making out?” 

“Not much time left, Father. 
Only two more weeks.” 

“It looks as if the Irishman will 
win, Father. You'll be leaving in a 
few more days, and he still hasn’t 
been to confession.” 

The gates of heaven were really 
being stormed with our prayers. 
Confession or not, our prayers will 
do him some good, I thought. 

In the meantime our friend from 
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about the past, he told us about his 
life in Ireland and how he had come 
to South America after having some 
difficulty with the Black-and-Tan. 
He married and had several chil- 
dren. His favorite child, a boy of 
seventeen, had died five years ago, 
after a sudden illness. The anni- 
versary of the boy’s death was the 
following Wednesday. Would I be 
good enough to say Mass for him? 

I thought it over before I an- 
swered. “I’m sorry,” I told him. “I 
won’t accept your intention. I'll say 
Mass for your boy, as a gift from me. 
Your son is more interested in hav- 
ing you make the sacrifice of going 
to confession and offering up your 
Mass and Holy Communion. Think 
it over, friend. I'll see you on Tues- 
day.” 
Monday passed. Tuesday morn- 
ing, Tuesday afternoon — Tuesday 
evening. Still there was no sign of 
the Irishman. I prayed more than 
ever. At nine o’clock, he arrived. 

“I thought it over, Father,” he 
said. “You're right. I’d like to go to 
confession and receive Holy Com- 
munion tomorrow.” 

God had finally triumphed. g g 
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M@ THE SMELL of smoke from the 
many wood and grass fires cooking 
breakfasts in Lotus Village filtered 
into the little church. Kneeling in 
the sanctuary, making his thanks- 
giving, he was startled by a cry of a 
baby. : 

Young Mr. Wong was there, hold- 
ing his first born. The proud mother 
stood nearby, beaming. In unison, 
they said, “‘Father, will you baptize 
him now, please?”’ 

In five minutes all was prepared. 
“Well, Mr. Wong,” said the priest, 
“what name have you chosen for 
this fine boy of yours?” 

“Father, you know all the trou- 
bles we have had these past few 
years? They have completely disap- 
peared. I and my wife at last have 
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> Beautiful Peace 


Comes Home 


Think of Joseph the next time you say the sorrowful mysteries. 


peace in our hearts. So we have 
decided to call the little lad Mei On 
(Beautiful Peace).” 

The priest agreed that Mei On 
was truly a fine name; but since 
there was no saint by that name, he 
thought he would choose his own 
patron, St. Joseph, to be the patron 
of the boy. Mr. Wong agreed to this 
as soon as he saw his pretty wife nod 
her head. 

Mei On’s first three years of life 
were one continuous battle to over- 
come attacks of malaria, worms and 
a bout with typhoid. On his third 
birthday, his mother was killed by 
bandits. When he was six, his father 
died as a result of a beating admin- 
istered by the soldiers of the reigning 
war lord of the county. 
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After Mr. Wong received Extreme 
Unction, he asked the priest to take 
the boy into his own home and 
raise hun. 

Sorrow is erased quickly from the 
youthful mind. Hardly had a month 
passed before Mei On was integrated 
entirely into the life of the mission 
compound. He lived with Agatha, 
the old lady who was gatekeeper of 
the mission. He was learning car- 
pentry, painting, cooking and even 
a bit about mechanics. These five 
years of peaceful living, working, 
praying and studying came to an 
end when war was Officially declared 
between Japan and China. 

Mei On was then thirteen years 
old. When the pastor was sent away 
to a concentration camp, Mei On 
was kept by the Japanese as house 
boy and messenger. He went from 
one group of soldiers to the next, 
carrying messages and running er- 
rands — always alert, always look- 
ing for an opportunity to help his 
country. 

One day, while he was on his usual 
business of carrying a message from 
one group of soldiers to another, a 
lad of his own age lost control of his 
bicycle and knocked Mei On to the 
ground. The cyclist helped him up 
and was careful to grasp Mei On by 
the hand. Once on his feet, he real- 
ized he had a piece of paper in his 
hand. The blood pounded at his 
temples. He knew where the boy 
had come from and he was sure it 
was a Call for him to perform some 
hazardous duty for his country. 

The note was from a guerrilla 
chief, begging Mei On to devise a 
way of getting a machine gun out of 
the house, into the hands of the 
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guerrilla band. The guerrillas knew 
Mei On had access to the sleeping 
quarters of the sentries of the garri- 
son at the mission. All he was ex- 
pected to do was to take a heavy 
machine gun from those quarters, 
out of doors. His friends, the guer- 
rillas, would do the rest. 

So this little fellow of thirteen 
began his planning. Each night 
after all were asleep, he went to the 
guard at the front door of the mis- 
sion and asked permission to go to 
the well for a drink of water. He 
then walked through the building, 
out the back door, to the well. At 
first the sleeping soldiers were an- 
noyed with this routine, but grad- 
ually they became accustomed to 
his stumbling over them and in the 
morning would joke about Mei On 
being so dry all the time. 

His plans completely formed, he 
notified the guerrillas that as soon 
as the moon had set he would 
deliver the precious prize. That 
night he arose as usual, quietly 
edged the machine gun to the back 
door and then went to ask the sentry 
at the front door for permission to 
leave the house. In an instant he 
had the machine gun out the door. 
No one was in sight. Poor Mei On’s 
heart skipped a beat. What if the 
guerrillas had not sent anyone to 
help him? He could never get the 
gun back in the house without dis- 
turbing someone and it was too 
heavy for him to carry over the 
mountain by himself. Just as he was 
losing all hope, he saw his friend, 
the cyclist, peep around a rock. The 
two lads hoisted the gun to their 
shoulders and were off. 

For two years, our Mei On stayed 
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with the guerrillas. Finally peace 
came again to Lotus Village. Father 
Joseph returned to the mission: to 
find Mei On in charge. He had 
chased looters away, cleaned up the 
mess and repaired much of the 
. damage done by the soldiers who 
had occupied the mission. 

Once more the mission was reor- 
ganized. Mei On began to study to 
become a catechist. With his back- 
ground he had absorbed a Christian 
atmosphere. He was bright and 
studious. He could lead the prayers 
and instruct the country folk. He 
was patient and well liked by young 
and old. Hundreds streamed into 
the mission, and Mei On was on 
hand to help the aging Father Joseph 
handle the crowd and transform 
them into children of God. 

Disturbing news was coming out 
of the north. A Public Prosperity 
Party had been formed. Some re- 
ports said that these were good peo- 
ple who wished to reform Old China. 
Others said they were evil. Mei On 
took his problem to Father Joseph 


and received his first lesson about. 


atheistic communism. As the Com- 
munist armies drove further south, 
Father Joseph intensified his in- 
structions and by the time the “Lib- 
eration Army” entered the mission, 
there was little danger that any 
person in Lotus Village would be 
deceived by glib slogans or philo- 
sophic dissertations on the advan- 
tages of communism. 

The people stood in their door- 
ways and watched the uniformed 
men pass. There was no disorder; 
the soldiers spoke kindly; if they 
borrowed or broke anything, it was 
always returned or the money for it 
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was given willingly. Within a week, 
Father Joseph heard many doubts ~ 
expressed concerning the instruc- 
tions he had given about the ‘‘Peo- 
ples’ Government Army.” 

The poor people’s doubts were 
resolved in a very short time. Once 
the hordes of soldiers had completely 
occupied the mainland of China, a 
stiff policy was enforced. 

It was too late for Lotus Village 
or any other village to resist. Op- 
pression was the order of the day, 
and no one could feel himself inno- 
cent of the crimes dreamed up by 
the commissars. Everyone was liable 
to go to jail. Fear reigned in the 
hearts of all. And then terror sup- 
planted fear when executions for 
imaginary crimes became as regular 
as the rising sun. 

Through it all, Mei On remained 
calm. Ever faithful to his religion, 
he spent five months in the sordid 
filthy depths of a Communist jail. 
He was accused of being a “running 
dog of the American Imperialists” 
because he continued to serve an 
American priest at Mass. 

Mei On lasted two months after 
his release. As Father Joseph ad- 
ministered the Last Rites, Mei On 
said: “Father, my name is Beautiful 
Peace. I have had none on this earth 
but I know I have it at last. Each 
day in prison I was asked to renounce 
God and give up all the beautiful 
things I have obtained by being a 
Catholic. When I refused, they put 
me in a tub of cold water until I was 
nearly frozen. The same thing every 
day was too much for this body of 
mine, but my soul became strong. I 
offer my death for the spread of the 
Faith throughout China.” BB 
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Looking down on the still-smoldering ruins of 
Pusan’s refugee town, Father James Ray gets a 
firsthand insight into South Korea's prime prob- 
lem — human rehabilitation. The guns of war 
may be silenced but the homeless remain. 





@ No OnE knows for sure how 
many of them there are. Some 
estimates of the children who 
have been orphaned by the war 
run as high as a hundred thov- 
sand. Many of them have found 
homes with relatives; thousands 
more are being cared for by 
religious groups; others are in 
private or state orphanages. 
Ragged street arabs (above) 
are to be found in every South 
Korean city; they exist by 
stealing or through whatever 
odd jobs they can find. The 
Korean Sister (left) is the only 
mother these now-happy waifs 
will ever know. 
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Kim is just starting to stand on his own two feet. His mother 
is dead; his father missing. A Catholic orphanage protects him. 
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The achievement of the Maryknoll Sisters’ clinic in Pusan is a bright 
page in the Church’s world-wide record of giving assistance to refugees. 
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These lovable orphanage girls are the real tragedies of the war. Yet we 
by the charity of good American people, they are able to remain alive. l 
a 
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AFRICA, WORLD OF NEW MEN- 


A selection of the Linomy Foundation 


= An aetrocrdinary word picture, not of white peo- 
ple and their exploits, but of the 150,000,000 
native Africans. You'll thrill at their valiant deeds. 
You'll be proud of the fine African bishops and 
priests, the saintly African Sisters, the millions of 
fervent faithful — the cream of the continent in Lk. 
this _— wone OF NEW MEN. $4.00 * JOHN F a 
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= | ARYKNOLL| | MADONNA 
ART TREASURES ct NOTE CARDS 


Our Lady of the World = To Honor Our Lady 


The four most popular of 3 For Thank You's and other 
our beautiful Madonnacov- — short messages, attrac- 
ers are now reproduced in * tively boxed 
full color, enlarged to 11x14 : with 24 enve- 
and suitable for framing. _ lopes, are six 
Packed in an attractive, | ~ each of four 
” blue, Tweedweave folder, * full-color re- 
they will vr a partie addition for home, con- # 
vent or bist ise of one hv eo . 
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THE MEANING 
OF MARYKENOLL 


Here is a book you will 


beautifully bound in 
two-tone cloth, 
stamped in gold, 
‘with unforget- 
table photos. The 
dramatic story of 
Maryknoll and its 
men. $3.50 





















| A COUNTRY QuIZ | 





Where in the World Are You’ | 


Imagine yourself driving your own car abroad. Would you 
know where you were if you saw the signs below? A hint: Mary- 
knollers will be in each of these countries. Answers on page 63. 
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“BEAUTIFUL ISLAND“ 
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UNDER DEATH PENALTY 
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.4.end send it to the mission where it is most needed. 
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@THE MAYAS are waiting. Their 
fields are burned, and they have 
their seed ready for planting. They 
must wait until dark clouds gather 
in the skies, before they can go out 
to their fields with their sharpened 
sticks, and plant their corn. 

A little less than a hundred years 
ago, during similar quiet days, the 
thoughts of the Mayas turned to the 
terrible plight in which many of 
them found themselves. Oppression, 
poverty, treatment as slaves by their 
Spanish conquerors — all these fac- 
tors had degraded the Mayas. No 
longer were they the noble people 
who had built the giant pyramids, 
nor were they the scientists who had 
charted the skies. They were water 
carriers, muleteers — and starving 
ones, at that. 

So they rebelled and fought; they 
swept aside their Spanish conquer- 
ors and won independence. 

On the small ranches, and in the 
towns, the whites were slaughtered. 
They sought protection behind the 
incredibly thick walls of their 
churches. They were dismayed to 
see the walls of their fine churches 
blown off by captured dynamite. 
Massacres were common, for hatred 
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The | 
Quiet Days 


BY THOMAS J. McCARTHY, M.M. 


ran high. Even today, in the little 
town of Chacsinkin, evidence of this 
slaughter remains, for in an open 
niche on the side of a small altar in 
the church, the skull of a Franciscan 
priest has found its last resting place. 

The terror ceased as suddenly as 
it began. That must have been in 
answer to the prayers of the multi- 
tudes who were gathered together 
in dread and fright behind the walls 
of the city of Merida, waiting for 
the onslaught of the Mayas to begin 
upon that last stronghold of the 
white population. 

The quiet days ended. The skies 
darkened and the single-purposed 
Maya mind became confused and 
distracted — as if the darkness of 
the skies had actually entered the 
intellects of those gathered for the 
attack. 

The besiegers said to themselves, 
““Now we must plant our corn—now 
when the rains are about to begin. 
If we do not plant, we will starve 
this winter. Come, let us abandon 
this attack.” 

So they went back to their homes 
and fields, to their priestless towns 
— never again to be the oppressed 
slaves of cruel men. ae 
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«0 - BISHOP FORD RECEIVED 
HIS EDUCATION IN CATHOLK 
SCHOOLS IN BROOKLYN AND 
MANHATTAN. HE WAS THE 

F{RST CANDIOATE TO ENTER 
THE MARYKNOLL SEMINARY. 
HE WAS SENT TO CHINA 
IN 1918 WITH THE FIRST 
GROUP OF MARYKNOLL 
MISSIONERS. AFTER 34— 
YEARS IN CHINA,HE DIED 
IN A COMMUNIST PRISON. 
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THIS TOMB- 
v4, °° 2 STONE WAS 
ERECTED BY COMMUNISTS 
TO MARK BISHOP FORD'S 
GRAVE NEAR CANTON, CHINA. 
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EDITORIAL: 


The Fumblers 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ WHEN it is considered that Occi- 
dental man took fourteen hundred 
years to reach a simple milestone 
like the printing press, a longer time 
to invent the steam engine, and still 
longer to establish any semblance 
of human rights in stable form, it 
is evident that he has been an ex- 
tremely slow and fumbling devel- 
oper of civilization. 

Western man needed many cen- 
turies to learn that the earth goes 
around the sun, and more to learn 
that he could go around the earth. 
He required almost eighteen hun- 
dred years to create the simple 
machinery of democratic govern- 
ment — although the Greeks and 
the Romans had pioneered in it 
earlier. And after two more centur- 
ies, he has not learned, except in 
rudimentary measure and in a few 
places, to operate it constructively. 

Western man’s laws, arts, sciences, 
inventions — all his little advances 
— have been halting, painful, trial- 


and-error developments. His naive 





enthusiasms, however, never knew 
any bounds. Every time he made a 
forward step—and sometimes when 
he made a backward one — he 
thought it was the world’s salva- 
tion. This was misplaced optimism, 
to say the least. The occasional 
progress he made, usually turned 
out to be a partial solution of some 
tiny facet of a complicated problem; 
and by pretending it was more, he 
made the problem worse. 


ALL Occidental man’s services to 
humanity were similarly partial 
and defective. He had no consistent 
philosophy. He was unable to con- 
struct any synthesis that envisaged 
the whole man. Having effectively 
whittled down Christianity to a sub- 
jective sentimentalism that would 
not hamper or bother him, he first 
succeeded in paganizing Christian 
civilization at home. Then he went 
around the world on his mission 
of encroachment and exploitation. 

That mission compromised and 


This Month’s Cover 


THE boy on our cover this month is up against it. He and 
some 85 million other people in Japan are in real trouble. 
From across the wide Pacific, those troubles find their way 
into your home and, we hope, into your prayers. For details 
on the frightening obstacles now facing the Japanese, see 
the interview that begins on page 22 of this issue. 
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rendered odious the religion he was 
supposed to represent. Because he 
needed a cloak to cover him in his 

hilosophic nakedness, he talked 
about the brotherhood of man. But 
the net contribution he made to that 
excellent objective was to make it 
unattainable, through his own con- 
scious and unconscious inhumanity 
to man. It then remained for him to 
absolve himself from the faults of 
his system by attributing their awk- 
ward consequences to the religion 
he had almost totally neglected. 


IT Is too late to undo all the mischief 
and to recall the lost generations 
of luckless souls that succumbed 
to our inhumanity. We can’t neu- 
tralize and nullify all the crimes 
and scandals and barbarities that 
have accompanied the migrations 
and colonizations of nominally 
Christian people among their less- 
fortunate brother men. But at least 
the great lesson of the past should 
be remembered and utilized. 

That lesson is that there can be 
no greater mistake and no greater 
crime than to look upon and treat 
any human being, no matter how 
backward and miserable he may 
appear to be, as anything less than 
a brother. This truth should not 
have needed to be learned through 
such tragic experience, because it 
was established by Christ in the 
first place; but it is better learned 
late than never. And it must be 
learned well and made a practical 
principle of life and action — not 
Just by a few professional missioners, 
but by the whole Christian body — 
if there is to be any serious attempt 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD AIL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


to convert the world to Christ’s 
plan for mankind. 

The task of world conversion has 
been made more difficult by our 
sins and mistakes. The very great- 
ness of the distance that separates 
the world from true Christian civili- 
zation makes all the more impera- 
tive the bridging of the gap. Obvi- 
ously the means must be something 
colossal, and yet it must also be 
something available. 

Here is an objective that calls for 
the best efforts of the entire mem- 
bership of the Church. It is the 
responsibility of the whole Chris- 
tian world to establish the universal 
brotherhood of man. an 
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| Artist Behind Barbed Wire 


BY WALTER L. MILNE, Captain, U.S.A. 


§1 was in charge of several com- 
" pounds at the famous Koje-do pris- 
_ oner-of-war camp in Korea. One 
_ day an incident happened in Com- 
| pound #61 that still stands out in 
_ my mind. One of my sergeants re- 
| ported to me that he had a prisoner 
who was an artist. Naturally, we 
"were not equipped with artist sup- 
| plies, so we put this man to work 
painting signs. 

But our artist was not one who let 
lack of equipment stand in his way. 
| He clipped hair from his head and 
| fashioned his own paintbrushes. 
- From a snapshot of a soldier’s wife, 
he did a commendable portrait with 
ordinary house paint. 

I had just received a small pic- 
ture of Our Lady of Maryknoll from 
home. I showed it to Kim — for 
that was the painter’s name. 

Kim could not speak a word of 
English, but the expression that 
came over his face, as he examined 
the picture, showed an apprecia- 
tion that words could not unfold. 
Through my interpreter, he said 
that if he had proper paint, he 
could make a “number one”’ paint- 
ing. He was an avowed anti-Com- 
munist, having been forced into the 
Red army. 

Soon we had some paints shipped 
in from Tokyo. The painting was 
done with water colors on silk. We 
made a small room in a Quonset hut 
available to Kim. It was not what 
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would be considered an artist’s stu- 
dio. The hut had no windows and 
only one electric light bulb. Kim, 
however, was delighted and worked 
one whole week on the painting. 

When it was finished, the com- 
pound Commander arranged for a 
formal unveiling ceremony. He pre- 
sented me with the painting. I had 
never seen such pride and joy in any 
man, as when Kim saw how pleased 
I was. 

Several days later, I rewarded 
Kim with a box of food, candy and 
cigarettes. In keeping with Korean 
etiquette, I carefully wrapped each 
item. If I had given him the box, it 
would have seemed to be mere pay- 
ment for his work, and his feelings 
would be deeply hurt. By wrapping 
the items, it became a gift. 

I carried the box to the door of 
his ‘‘studio.””» We bowed to each 
other three times, following good 
Korean custom. Some of the other 
prisoners were greatly amused to see 
an American officer carrying a gift 
to a prisoner of war. I can truthfully 
say, however, that all during the 
dark and frightful days of the Com- 
munist riots in Koje-do, we never 
had any signs of trouble in Com- 
pound #61. 

It gives me pleasure to send this 
painting to Maryknoll. It is another 
evidence of the splendid innate tal- 
ents of the truly great and heroic 
Korean people. £8 
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A colorful funeral dance is filmed 


at the home of the Luo king. 








Bonty a few months ago, Mary- 
knoll motion-picture cameras were 
whirring in East Africa. Now the 
first of the films, LAND OF THE 
TWELVE TRIBES, is about to be 


Wm released in the United States. The 


movie tells the story of what is going 
onat various stations in our Musoma 
mission, located in the North and 
South Mara districts of Tanganyika. 

The tribes dressed in their finest 
to become movie stars. No acting 
was necessary because the people 
were filmed in everyday activities. 
Most of the people have never seen 
a movie themselves. 
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A medical doctor, Father Edward 
Baskerville, sets off on_ safari 
to render help in soul and body. 


The camera’s visit to Kowak mis- 
sion found Father Alden Pierce 
busy examining his catechumens. 


<The thrill of chasing zebras on 
an African game plain is provided 
by Father Robinson and his boys. 





The first communicant (above) is from our Nyegina mission. Her class : 
dees a dance in the film. Picturesque Bakuria women (right) at market. | 

















THREE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Christmas is not always 


a happy day for children. 


BY ELIZABETH REID 


@ KAU TSAI, the toothless one at the 
left, was a beggar child. His father 
was killed in a village across the 
border. His mother, together with 
the grandparents and five other 
children, came into Hong Kong 
with the first tide of refugees, in 
early 1950. The mother contracted 
tuberculosis; two of the older chil- 
dren were given away; two died, 
and within a few weeks their mother 
followed. 
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Kau Tsai fell sick. He became 
covered with a dreadful skin dis- 
ease: the tuberculosis that he had 
contracted from his mother flared 
up. He was placed in a sanatorium. 
The Irish Columban Sisters who 
staff the sanatorium were almost in 
despair when they saw this suffering 
scrap of humanity. Sister Martin re- 
members how on Christmas Day, 
after struggling to clean the sores 
and abscesses on this tiny son of 
Han, she went to her room and 
wept for him. That Christmas, too, 
a group of young women went to 
sing Christmas carols in the sana- 
torium. Kau Tsai had been placed 
on the verandah because he was so 
repulsive to sight and smell. One of 
the carol singers saw him; and when 
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the others continued on their tour 
of the wards, she could not drag 
herself away. The image of this ter- 
ribly suffering child stayed with her 
for months. 

Then one day a telephone call 
came from a friend, asking if the 
Catholic Center could arrange a 
temporary home for a five-year-old 
boy. His only relative was an old 
man who had cancer and had to go 
to the hospital. The Catholic or- 
phanages had no space, so the child 
was brought to the Center. One 
look at the scrawny little figure 
showed me that he was indeed the 
mite whose suffering had been 
haunting me for months. 

I took him home. He brought a 
grubby bundle of clothes, and a 
greasy package containing his birth 
certificate, and the names and ad- 
dresses of his kindred in his native 
village in Red China. 

Kau Tsai stayed; he is supported 
by an American lady who sends 
$10 each month for his lodging. 
Kau Tsai is now Martin Thomas; 
Martin for the Sister who nursed 
him back from death, and Thomas 
chosen by the American lady. He 
sings Christmas carols this year — a 
far cry from that other Christmas. 

Stella Kim, center of the photo, 
is a Korean child, the youngest of 
three sisters who were left at an 
early age in an orphanage in Shang- 
hai. Then came the Communists, 
and it was not long before the for- 
eign Sisters were forced to leave 
China. One cold winter afternoon 
of 1952, the three Kim girls arrived 
in Hong Kong. Father Paul Du- 
chesne, of the Maryknoll Fathers, 
arranged with three different con- 
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vents to take the girls into their 
schools. Stella was sent to a school 
in Macao. After almost two years, 
the mother of the girls was found. 
She is married to a Korean and 
lives in Tokyo. 

Stella was brought to Hong Kong 
until passage to Japan could be 
arranged. She was reunited with 
her family after seven years of sep- 
aration. Stella wrote to Father Paul 
Duchesne: “Here I am, studying in 
a pagan school; no one here seems to 
know about the Catholic religion.” 

Stella, now 12 years old, needs 
our prayers this Christmastime. 

The third child is Ah Wan. Hers 
is a real Christmas story. Three 
years ago, during the Christmas 
season, a poor woman had found 
her, wrapped in a bundle of rags in 
an alley. She was taken to the “‘for- 
eign one” who lived on the edge of 
the village. We saw the waif’s grimy 
face; she was crying, a clenched fist 
beating the air. It was a Saturday 
afternoon, so I decided to keep her 
until Monday morning when she 
could be taken to an orphanage. 
But when the Sisters were asked 
about yet another foundling, they 
cried out in despair — they already 
had three babies in each bed. 

A kindly woman promised to care 
for her until there was a vacancy. 
After three weeks the Sisters had a 
third of a cot space available. By 
this time, however, Ah Wan had 
edged her way into the hearts of her 
sponsors, and so she stayed with us. 
This Christmas she will be three 
years old. She is baptized Christine; 
and she already knows her prayers 
and who He is who was born on the 
first Christmas Day. an 
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®@‘‘BIsHOP WALSH a saint? Why 
Bishop Walsh was a saint many 
times over.” 

Insucha phrase did Mother Mary 
Joseph, foundress of the Maryknoll 
Sisters, give her estimate of Bishop 
James Anthony Walsh. There was 


no need to think the matter over at . 


all; her answer came from convic- 
tions she had formed during a 
thirty-year association with Bishop 
Walsh. The sincerity of her words 
was inescapable. 

Mother Mary Joseph, through her 
accurate word pictures, brought to 
life once more Maryknoll’s co- 
founder. 

“Bishop Walsh, as far as I know, 
never missed an exercise when he 
was in residence at the Seminary. 
How often I recall his excusing him- 
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“You 
Would Have 
Loved Him” 


BY EUGENE KENNEDY 


Plenty of verve in this word portraiture of a great priest. 


self from a conversation or from a 
group of visitors, so that he might 
attend night prayers or some other 
exercise with the community. 
“Father General was above all 
things else a priest. He had a great 
love of the priesthood, a great love 
of the actions and works of the 
priesthood. That was always behind 
his actions; he was always the priest. 
That is why he was never seen walk- 
ing alone with a woman, not even 
with his sister. It was not because he 
was Puritanical but because of his 
great love for, and realization of, 
the dignity of the priesthood. He 
liked to make visits family affairs. 
How he loved a family gathering! 
He liked to visit our house when he 
was a priest in Boston, because we 


_ never sat down with less than ten at 
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the table. He was so pleasant, and 
he enjoyed playing the piano for 
family song fests. 

“People often miss this pleasant 
side to his personality. Father 
General was the easiest man in the 
world to approach. Of course if you 
had something wrong to report, he 
would tell you what he thought of 
you without hesitation, but even 
then, he always tried to bring up 
something else ofa brighter nature so 
you would not go away feeling bad. 

“He was a great mimic, a wonder- 
ful mimic, and what a ventriloquist! 
I remember how he propped up on 
his desk a doll belonging to my 
niece. He made it cry, much to my 
niece’s bewilderment. That was one 
of the ways he had of making friends 
of children. Children loved him 
very much, and I often saw him 
with a group of laughing youngsters. 

“There was always a quality of 
restraint about him. That is why he 
had such devotion to the cincture. 
He was more interested in that than 
in any other part of the habit of 
either the priests or the Sisters. He 
saw in it an instrument of restraint, 
restraint of joy and of sorrow. He 
often told us to be mindful of what 
the cincture signified. 

“Father General had a most pro- 
found respect for the secular priests 
of this country. He thought that, 
as a body, they were far superior to 
religious priests. The Sisters were 
always talking about ‘that wonder- 
ful Jesuit’ or ‘that wonderful Pas- 
sionist? but Father General would 
say: ‘Never mind these wonderful 
men! Think of the wonderful secu- 
lar priests in this country.’ He al- 
ways thought that, considering the 
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difficulties of their lives, they were 
a superior group of men. 

“Father Walsh always wanted his 
priests and seminarians to realize 
the dangers that beset priests. I 
suppose the Sisters and the boys 
thought that we were ogres in tell- 
ing them always of restraint, but 
the greatness of the priesthood was 
always the consideration in the 
back of Father General’s mind. 

‘Father Walsh had a great affec- 
tion and interest in priests who had 
become down and out; and if one 
ever came to the door at Maryknoll, 
he would be over to talk to him in 
less than ten minutes. He would 
give him a room, fresh clothes, see 
that he had privacy. He always 
tried to help them get going again. 

“*Father General’s mind was quick 
and because of that he seemed some- 
times to be sarcastic. But he never 
was mean and would never employ 
his quick wit to make anyone feel 
out of place. He was the dearest, 
kindest, most thoughtful of men. He 
visited the seminarians’ families 
when he was near their homes, and 
he had such an interest in them that 
he always knew how conditions 
were at home. He used to accuse me 
of spoiling the boys by feeding them 
when they worked for the Sisters. 
But I said, “They are just growing 
boys and they need the nourish- 
ment.’ We went on feeding them. 

“In the beginning, he had only the 
Sisters to talk to, when he wished 
to speak of his problems to mature 
people. He might talk about some 
difficulty at the Seminary, but such 
was his loyalty to the boys, that he 
never mentioned a student by name 
to me, not once. If I found out who 
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TOBE HUNGRY, cold or sick hurts 
just as much in Asia or Africa as in 
Europe or America. When a person 
is hungry or cold or sick, he needs 
help right away. We haven't time 
to send out an S O S for help: we 
. must give immediately what we 


have. The halt, the blind, the sick, - 


the homeless, the hungry, the 
maked, in the mission field are 
being cared for by Maryknoll's 
Charity Fund. Your donation to the 
Charity Fund will give you a share 
in the works of mercy; it will make 
you a partner of our missione:s, 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS — 
_MARYENOLL P.O., NEW YORK 
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was involved, it was accidentally 
through another source. 

“He was interested in seeing that 
his students should be able to con- 
duct themselves as gentlemen when 
abroad in the world. That is why I 
got together a little book, Good 
Form, to guide them. Father General 
put a lot of ideas from Cardinal 
Newman into it. 

“Though Father General was not 
a great sports fan — oh, he enjoyed 
a good baseball game — he never 
interfered with the boys unless it 
was a case of some rough game in 
which they might get hurt. He 
loved good reading, and he was 
very interested in dramatics. He en- 
joyed the shows the students put on. 

“What would he say if he were 
asked what he expected most of his 
seminarians? Why, he expected 
them to excel in everything. He 
wanted them to be generous, of 
course. He was so completely gen- 
erous himself. If someone asked him 
for money, he would never lend it; 
he would give whatever he had. 

‘Father General had a great love 
of nature as God’s creation. He was 
always able to use the things around 
him, in his talks to his students. 
Most of these were ad lib. He was by 
no means an orator, and he never 
tried to show off. In his mind was 
always the motto, ‘He must in- 
crease and I must decrease.’ 

“I remember he always had his 
rosary in his hand; that is an ideal 
he wanted for Maryknollers. He said 
you should have a rosary in every 
change of clothes you had, and then, 
no matter where you were, you al- 
ways had your rosary with you. 

“His interests were so wide that 
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tally | jt is hard to believe. He was very workseem only something extra and 
interested in Commonweal and in Li- not the real duty of every Catholic. 
that } qurgical Arts and helped them both. He would have liked to see a plan 
con- | He was not a man for fads as far as worked out whereby every Catholic 
vhen | the liturgy was concerned. He was__ was expected to give one dollar a 
hyI | very interested in having the best, year to the missions. 
Good § and nothing to excess. He was inter- “I think the chief idea he would 
eral ested in the fundamental liturgical want the seminarians to develop 
inal} altar. In performing any of the would be that of respect for author- 
ceremonies, in saying Mass or at ity, no matter who happened to be 
‘not | Vespers, he was distinguished for the person in authority. 
yed } his dignity. I remember he had us “He loved the family spirit, and 
ever} saying Mass prayers in unison long he wanted that to be developed at 
Ss it before it was written about so much. the center. He wanted conditions 
e in “When he became a bishop, he at the center to be such that every 
He } was happy only because he then Maryknoller would develop a real 
was ed the fullness of the priest- affection for the Seminary as the 
en- | hood. As far as the honor went, he heart of Maryknoll. The emphasis 
on. } took it as an honor in recognition of in his mind was on the family, and 
ere § the work as a whole. I cannot em- on the administration secondly. 
his | phasize too much the fact that he “He often said that we get so 
ted ff was a great priest. much from people that we forget 
He “So many of the hierarchy con- _ how to give. He trained the boys to 
of } sulted him— Archbishops Dowling, put themselves out for others. 
en- | McNicholas, Dougherty. They all ‘‘He was so interested in the boys 
im } asked his advice. and their development. He had a 
it; “He knew that our work would virility that attracted men, there 
have a good reaction on the Church was nothing wishy-washy about 
ve fin this country and foresaw that as him. He was a real man, a great 
vas | one of its great results. He educated priest. I hope the boys can learn 
nd | people to the idea that supporting more of his spirit.” 
ts. the missions was their duty. He As I got up to go, Mother Mary 
by thought there was too muchempha- Joseph said, ““You boys would have 
rer sis on everything that made mission loved him.” Be 
ras 
n- 
ris GUIDING STAR 
. “WE SHALL continue to do all that Our posi- 
, tion allows towards the final realization of a 
‘J lasting peace for all nations and all peoples, 
n, EA mm, © founded, as it must be, on justice and charity. 
1 A prime task before the world’s leaders is to lift the darkness of selfishness, of 
distrust, of hate, and of irreligion, and let men see the joyous brightness of the 
at Mount of Beatitudes.” — Pope Pius XII 
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Koreans come to the Maryknoll Sisters’ Clinic in Pusan. \m 
They are sick in body and all but crushed in spirit. | All 
Trained social workers, teachers, catechists, and medical | 
personnel are today’s front-line soldiers for Christ. A 
YOUR help in their training earns for you a rich reward. by 





It is a solid spiritual investment. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York 
Let me help you train Sisters for your world-wide work for Christ. | enclose 


As long as | can, | will send $ 
help support a Maryknoll Sister-in-training. 











A Buddhist friend was taken 


by the peace and joy of it all. 


@ EVERYBODY, from his widow down 
to the smallest grandchild, said that 
Mr. Iwasaki’s funeral was “‘a great 
success.”’ 

What they meant was that the 
church was crowded with friends, 
both Christian and pagan; the ser- 
mon was just the right length and 
expressed just the right ideas; the 
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organist and choir rendered the 
High Mass well. 

Mr. Iwasaki’s death was a great 
success, too, from a Christian point 
of view. A Catholic of less than a 
year, he said to his family a few 
hours before he died, “Ill be the 
first of the family to be buried in a 
Catholic cemetery.” 

Only four of the family were Cath- 
olic then. Michael himself, the first 
convert, had numbered three years 
in the Church. 

It was the first Catholic death in 
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Happy interlude in Sister Mary 
Eva’s catechism class in Japan. 




























the family. The pagan sons and 
daughter-in-law were anxious to 
give their father a Christian funeral 
but they knew nothing about how 
to do it. When they saw us coming 
to the house, a general sigh of relief 
went around the family circle. 

Sister Talitha and I recited the 
rosary beside the body. ; 

“Many Christians will be coming 
today to say the rosary for your 
father’s soul,”’ we told them. “‘Just 
let them kneel here. They do not 
expect to be fed. They come here 
to pray because Catholics help each 
other at the time of death.” 

We gave them a carton of sand- 
wiches. Everybody is so busy at 
such a time, they appreciate a little 
household help. 

The joyful spirit with which the 
Church regards death impresses our 
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pagan people in Japan. At Mr 
Iwasaki’s funeral, I do not know 
how many well-meaning Shintoists 
and Buddhists said: “It’s so 

ful! And you have such joy. I hope, 
when I die, that I, too, may have 
such a burial service.” 

Best of all, two days later, Michael 
Iwasaki brought Yoshio, his elder 
brother, to see us. Yoshio, now that 
his father is dead, wields great influ. 
ence in the family. Besides, he is a 
teacher in the high school here in 
Hikone. He contacts hundreds of 
young minds daily. 

Michael was already a Catholic, 
He had been a university student in 
my English class. There he became 
interested in the Faith. 

The two young men broughta gift 
of apples to thank us for our help at 
the funeral. Then Yoshio gave usa 
far greater gift. 

“Sisters,” he said, with true Jap- 
anese dignity, “my wife and I and 
our three children wish to begin 
study of Catholic doctrine at once. 
We wish to follow Christ.” 

Mr. Iwasaki’s funeral was indeed 
a great success. 

It is thus that our parish in 
Hikone has grown from the thir- 
teen Catholics of five years ago to 
more than 500 at present. Father 
Alfred E. Smith, our zealous pastor, 
has worked hard. So have our val- 
iant Legionnaires. In the joy of 
their own conversions, they spend 
themselves to give the light of Faith 
to others. 

Every major feast day sees a 
group of new Catholics. On one of 
the last big days, seventy people 
received Baptism. Japan is, indeed, 
ripe for conversions. ee 
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LADY IN THE 
DRINK 


Just then a Luo woman with a big basket balanced on her head 


lost her footing on the causeway; she couldn’t swim a stroke. 


BY DANIEL D. ZWACK, M.M. 


@ ror MONTHS, Luos from all over 
South Mara had been begging for 
Confirmation. I asked Monsignor 
Grondin if he could make it and he 
agreed. I planned to go down to the 
big plain of Nyang’ombe, where 
many Luos live and prepare them 
with a short retreat for receiving 
Confirmation. Those Africans who 
live at a distance could come in and 
make the retreat, too. Food and 
lodging would be no problem be- 
cause the Luos are most hospitable. 

Just before the retreat, there came 
a day when eight inches of rain fell. 
It rained almost every day there- 
after, and the roads turned into 
sticky black mud. Gullies, ordinar- 
ily dry, became formidable rivers. 

I met my catechist, Michael Oke- 
lo, in Musoma and he said, “‘Padri, 
you and the Old One will never 
make it down to our place. The Og- 
wema is in flood and the plain is all 
mud. Better for us to meet you at 
Father Murphy’s place up on the 
hill.”” 

It could be rather awkward to 
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have the Majita tribe and the Luo 
tribe at the same place at the same 
time. Father Murphy was a good 
sport about the arrangements. But 
he didn’t want too much of a good 
thing! The Luos would have to make 
their retreat at their own school, 
down on the plain. I was glad to 
settle for that. I told the catechist 
to give them special instructions as 
to when I’d come to Black Rock 
Hill. Heaven help them if they 
started roughing up the Majita 
tribesmen who were their hosts. 
On Saturday morning Monsignor 
Grondin and I left Nyegina mission 
for Majita. Jeeps are all that the ads 
say they are. Mine got through 
twenty-four miles of mud to the Si- 
guti River. But jeeps aren’t subma- 
rines. The Siguti was as wide as 
Dubuque’s main street. The con- 
crete causeway was under four feet 
of water. Nothing to do but leave the 
car on thatside ata Christian’s place, 
and wade across. The Monsignor 
held aloft his vestments and a box of 
mail for the men at Majita. I carried 
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my knapsack and the Monsignor’s 
biretta. 

Luckily there was a bus on the 
other side, which for two shillings 
took us another fifteen miles on our 
way. For the last hour’s walk, we 
had a bevy of followers. While we 
were crossing a swamp, a lad at my 
side volunteered the true but rather 
superfluous remark that once out of 
the mud, we were through with it. 
Monsignor Grondin, for reasons best 
known to himself, was hoping that 
the heavy rains, which we could see 
coming, would overtake us before 
we got there. He was disappointed 
in his wish; I wasn’t. 

There was a good crowd of Luos 
there ahead of us. All wanted to go 
to confession; many wanted to be 
confirmed. On Sunday morning 
they were there in force. Many had 
come in late the night before. They, 
too, went to confession and were 
written in. The nine o’clock Mass 
didn’t get started until eleven. After- 
wards Monsignor confirmed 75 Luos 
and then preached to the 200 Luos 
who had come for the feast. From 
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then until four that afternoon, I wa 
with them, in a little tin house that 
Father Murphy loaned me for the 
occasion. 

Father Murphy took us as far as 
the Siguti River. A crowd was stand- 
ing around when we took off our 
shoes and socks. “Fellows, look at 
them!” shouted one. “Their feet are 
white, too.’’ Another remarked, 
“That one there, he’s the Old One 
among all the priests. That other 
one, he’s the Luos’ Father.” 

Just then a Luo woman with a bi 
basket balanced on her head, start 
across the river from the other side, 
The Old One still had a shoe on, 
and I was ankle-deep in water, when 
it happened. She lost her footing 
on the causeway and fell in. Her 
basket floated off downstream. 

The natives saw her drowning. 
“Fancy that!’’ was their comment. 

With a dozen strokes, I was be- 
side her, trying to push her back on 
to the causeway. Then the natives 
caught on. In a jiffy a big fellow 
was with me. He put her on his 
back and swam to shore. ae 
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After 39 years of teaching scripture at Maryknoll Sewinary, 
Pather CHARLES J, CALLAN, 0.P., has resigned his chair, This 
distinguished author, editor and member of the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Commission has had a part in the education of practical- 
ly every Marykmoller. The Society's debt to him and his late 
collaborator, Father JAMES A, McHUGH, O.P., is enormous, As 
goon as the new construction at the Seminary is completed, 
Father Callan will be back for permanent residence as profes- 
sor emeritus, imparting his usual wisdom and edification. 


*### 


From Tokyo, Japan, Father WILLIAM KASCHMITTER is 
ealling for a new science of international social 
justice which will help solve Japan's acute popu- 
lation problem . . . Bishop LANE is now making a 
visitation of Maryknoll missions in the Far East. 


* & & 


There was a very generous flow of tears when Father JAMES V. 
MANNING left his Chilean Boystown for a brief furlough in the 
United States. The boys weren't the only ones who wept, either 
« e « Father JAMES O'BRIEN, pastor in Azangaro, Peru, is put- 
ting together a Quechua (Indian) grammar . . . Maryknoll has 
accepted the direction of the parish of San Pedro in La Paz, 
Bolivia. Centrally located, the parish has 40,000 parishioners, 
most of whom are of Indian heritage. 


* & & 


Remember the old saw about the 11] wind? Father 
DONALD HESSLER in Central America was distressed 
because primitive native tools were not enough to 
bring in the exceptional harvest. Then a boat was 
wrecked near his mission and the only thing sal- 
vageable was a big mechanical harvester. Who got 
it? Father Hessler, of course. 


* & & 


Book Notes: P.J. Kenedy and Sons have scheduled for the Spring 
Bishop LANE'S life of Bishop Byrne, victim of Reds in Korea. 
The book is called Ambassador in Chains . .. Also on the Dodd 
Mead spring list is Father ALBERT J, MEVINS' new juvenile, The 
sventurer of ec of Indochina . . . Sister M, JUST'S Rome and 
Russia (Newman) getting excellent reviews . . . Ditto on Father 
JOHN J. CONSIDINE'S fascinating and informational volume, 
Africa, World of New Men (Dodd Mead). 















OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 


first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Helping Hand 

When your grand book arrives every 
month I always explain the pictures to 
my little grandchild, Lynn Marie Migli- 
ore, three years old. When she saw a little 
girl crying she asked why. I told her she 
was hungry because she had nothing to 
eat. She begged me to buy this baby 
some cheerios, cookies and milk. I wish 
that I could give more, but I am a widow 
64 years old, and I only earn $10 a week 
with room and board. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE MUTH 

Chicago 


Up to Date 

In July, 1950, I pledged to send you 
five dollars a month. My contributions 
were interrupted when my plane was shot 
down over North Korea and I was taken 
prisoner. I believe that I am three years 
in arrears, so I am enclosing a check to 
bring me up to date. 

THOMAS D. HARRISON 

Clovis, N. M. 


Depressing 

Your pictures on the cover are really 
depressing. I don’t like looking at them 
myself, much less passing them on for 
someone else to read. Our family all feel 
this way. So while I am sorry, I am not 
interested in your magazine. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Port Allegany, Pa. 
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Assistance 

My aunt gets MARYKNOLL, and then 
gives them to me. After I read them 
I show them to my friends and then my 
teacher. When I go to the dentist I give 
them to him. He says his patients love to 
read them. He has a big stack of them. I 
am ten years old. I hope you'll print this. 

FRANCES KLOPPENBURG 

Seaford, N. Y. 


Family Project Nice 

My mother and I happened to be talk- 
ing about the missions. She sttaed that 
there are some families who drop money 
in a container at the end of every meal 
and then send it to feed starving children. 
I thought this a splendid way to teach 
the children from the very beginning that 
it is our responsibility to help those less 
fortunate than ourselves. So I took an 
oats box and covered it with pictures 
from a Maryknoll magazine. The two 
oldest children (five and three) were very 
excited, and they never let me forget to 
let them drop their pennies in. The chil- 
dren drop in a penny at each meal. 
Almighty God has blessed us with four 
children, and we hope that He will favor 
us with many more. We hope (if it is 
God’s Will) to have many children who 
will love and serve Him as priests and 


nuns. Mrs. JOHN F. LaIBEN, JR. 
Festus, Mo. 
MARYKNOLIL 
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More Pennies 

This is the amount our six McCarthys 
saved in pennies. We have a new ruling. 
Our children do not ask for pennies be- 
cause we are saving them to buy bread 
for some hungry children. Even our 
Daddy gives his at the end of the day. 
The children look forward to the maga- 
zine so that they can see where their 
pennies are going. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA McCaRTHY 

Glenshaw, Pa. 


Unflattering 

You show on your cover so many of 
the colored people in an unflattering way. 
Who wants to be reminded of the uncivi- 
lized past? Once in a while your covers 
show the loveliness of the people you 
meet on the missions. 

ADELAIDE I. BARRY 

New York City 


& Our covers are picked to show the people 
among whom we work. It is furthest from 
our mind to show any of these people in 
an unflattering light. It is our aim to 
awaken a untversal sympathy between all 
peoples. We'll watch all future covers! 


Disillusioned 

I don’t know what good it does to have 
missions. We spent a lot of money to 
convert the Chinese and what have we 
got but a pack of savage Communists? 
We sacrificed to convert the Koreans, 
and what have we got in the North? 
Communists. Frep A. DUNN 


Brockton, Mass. 


@ We've also got martyrs, and the knowl- 
edge we did what Christ told us to do. 


Future Apostle 
When I get big I am going to be a 
Maryknoll missionary because they help 
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poor people. Sister told us that the mis- 
sionaries fight communism. I want to 
fight communism because the Reds are 
bad people and I do not like bad people. 
Do you? JACKIE SPAETH 


San Francisco 


Impression 

The one thing that impresses me most 
is the simple and beautiful way you show 
us how much better off we are than any- 
one, and how much the rest need our 
help. Your editor surely has been inspired 
and I pray for his continued success. 

FRANK FLORIK 

Chicago 


Change of Heart 

My husband is not a Catholic, and has 
been very hostile to my religion. It has 
been a great trial to me. Some months 
ago I subscribed to MARYKNOLL in 
church. When the first copy arrived, I 
saw my husband looking at it and I 


_ feared that he would forbid me to have 


the magazine in the house, but surpris- 
ingly he said nothing. Other copies arrived 
and he remained silent. A few days ago 
the latest issue came. After he read it he 
passed it to me saying, ‘“The Catholic 
religion isn’t as selfish as I thought.” I 
don’t know exactly what he meant, but I 
do know that your magazine has made a 
favorable impression on him. 
NAME WITHHELD 

Nebraska 





WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE YOU? 
Answers to quiz on Page 36. 

1. Peru; 2. Guatemala; 3. Tan- 

ganyika; 4. Bolivia; 5. Philippine 

Islands; 6. Japan; 7. Hawaii; 

8. Mexico; 9. Formosa; 10. Ko- 

rea; Il. Hong Kong; 12. Chile. 
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A Honey for Your Money! An orphan 
driven by communism to a Maryknoll 
shelter in Hong Kong is raw material 
from which, with your aid, we can fashion 
a friend. An orphan can be fed a whole 
month for $5. 


Maswa Mission, Africa, needs a year’s 
supply of Mass wine, $30; Mass‘ hosts, 
$25; Mass candles, $50; sanctuary lamp 
oil, $25. A chance for you to provide for 
the Eucharist. 


You May Not be a doctor but you can 
heal the sick by furnishing funds for 
medicines to be used in the Maryknoll 
mission hospital, Bolivia; $25 will pro- 
vide a good suppiy. 


Children Have No Politics. Help us 
save the unfortunate child victims of 
war in Korea. There the sum of 15 cents 
feeds a child for one day. A day of life 
for the price of a Sunday paper! 


Light a Sanctuary Lamp in one of the 
Maryknoll missions in Formosa. The lit- 
tle red lamp will burn a year for $25. 


How Can They Learn religion without 
catechisms? Possible but difficult. In 
Japan, our missioners need your help to 
make learning easy for children; $5 will 
purchase 100 catechisms. 


Vestments for Mass, at $25 a set, are 
needed in Central America. 
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For Indian Homes in Puno, Peru, ¢ 
missioners request 100 crucifixes. Cost?! 
Only 40 cents each. 


A Communion Rail can be supplied for 
a church in Maswa, Africa, for $60; a 
confessional, for $50; a set of Stations 
of the Cross, for $80. Select a worthy 
memorial for one you love. 


Roof, Walls, Bed: You can provide and 
furnish a room for a missioner in Hok- |) 
kaido, Japan, for $500. Do you wish to? |” 











The Sanctuary in the new chapel of the 
Maryknoll Seminary must be large 
enough for the consecration of bishops, or 
the ordination of 50 priests at one time. 
A gift of $100 from each of 75 persons ) 
will help provide the correct sanctuary. F- 









The Bright Spot in a dark world — Our BF 
Lord’s lighted altar. Candlesticks are ¥ 
needed for mission churches in Africa, 
Korea, Japan, Formosa,. Peru, Chile, 
Bolivia and Central America. A set costs 
$30. You can light up an altar in a dark 
corner of the world. 








Seven Dollars will provide a girl in” 
Chile with a white dress and veil, to make’ 
her First Communion a joyous occasion. 








Sunday Missals in Spanish are needed 
in South and Central America. At 30 
cents each, will you give ten? 










A room in the Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 
memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 
student occupant to pray daily for your rela- 
tive or friend. Offering $1500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 


toward the $1500 needed for a 
memorial room in the Maryknoll seminary. 














People ate Intetesting! 








avy: 


Children learn race prejudice from their 
elders. It is a terrible thing to poison thell 
minds of our young folk. 


Went 


Nobody is born with race prejudice. These 


Congo youngsters instinctively know 


AX Mee 


how to get along with each other. 





If We could learn friendship as thes¢ 
Hawaiian boys show it, the world would 
be a much more Christ-like place to live, 











